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ABSTRACT 

One of the probleas encountered by adult basic 
education (ABE) teachers vas the lack of understanding of the process 
of curriculua developaent* This resource docuaent contains an 
orientation to and an evaluation of the tvo-veek teacher training 
institute held at Heaphis State University. The first session dealing 
with instructional objectives included a curriculua rationale, 
educational objectives, selecting appropriate educational objectives, 
establishing perforaance standards, and defining content for 
objectives. Training in the construction of instructional sequences 
deal^. vith teaching units and lesson plans, analyzing learning 
outcoaes, appropriate practice, knowledge of results, and perceived 
purpose. The session on evaluation eaphasized a ^gorous syst9a for 
assessaent of teaching, test construction, itaa saapling, 
interpretation of student perforaance data; the preassessaent of 
learner coapetency was al.s« exaained. The evaluation of the institute 
offers data related to a profile of the participants, physical 
facilities, objectives, the prograa — its strength and weaknesses — and 
an overall rating. The appendix includes the foras and questionnaires 
used in evaluating the institute. (MW) 
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CHAPTER I 



IIITRODUCTION 
Dackground 

Adult basic education teachsrs are faced with the challengllng task 
of helping adults iirprove their life style by assisting them In the development 
of previously undeveloped educational skills. Cased on information gathered 
from ABE personnel across the State at regional v/orkshops and information 
given to the Tennessee State Department of Education's Adult Education 
Specialists throughout 1973-74, one of the major pr obi ens encountered by ABE 
teachers i/as the lack of understanding of the process of curriculum development. 
Consequently, the State Department of Education, in an effort to meet the 
needs of ABE teachers, contracted u'ith Ileuphis State University to provide 
this specialized training in the form of a tvo week, teacher- training Institute. 

General Objectives 
At the con<:lusion of the Institute, each person was expected to be 
able to describe in writing the process Involved in: 

1. Determining the objectives of an ABE progran. 

2. Selecting the learning experiences necessary to accomplish 
these objectives. 

3. Organizing tlie learning experiences for maximum learning. 

4. Evaluating the program to determine hot.* well the objectives 
were achieved. 

In addition, e^ch participant was expected to be able to assist in 
the conducting of similar local workshops, on a limited scale, whenever 
scheduled for his or her geographical area, be able to explain the concepts 
of a home study program or library program in ADE, and be able to use consumer 
education in the overall ABE program. 

1 
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Institute Design 

The AGE Institute v.-as designed as a tw-v/eeic educational experience 
and divided Into five primary areas of Instruction— Instructional objectives, 
Instructlosmi sequences, instructional evaluation, honie study and library 
programs, and consumer education, v/ith the primary emphasis on the first three. 
These areas are congruent v/ith the objectives listed previously. 

The basic design of the Institute resulted from maximum input by ABE 
personnel across the State of Tennessee. For example, recommendations of ABE 
teachers and supervisors through various means throughout 1973-74 v/as the basis 
for the Tennessee Adult Education Advisory Committee selet ing the Institute 
topic. A small number of AGE personnel from West Tenne ^ (limited to I lest 
Tennessee due to financing and problems associated with teachers being absent 
froi.i tl;eir jobs) I'ere Involved in preliminary planning. Procedures v/ere developed 
for the Institute that alloi/ed the participants to provide "input" as to 
recommendations for changes that needed to be made. In other v«rds, every 
attempt i/as raadcf to encourage the participants to feel that it was their 
Institute and that they were ultimately responsible for its success or failure. 

Learning Experiences 
In addition to lectures and the use of many visual aids, the 
Institute was designed to allow for maximum participation by those attending. 
Small group sessions were a regular feature of the Institute, ^nd these were 
designed to give the participants a chance to practice the behaviors Implied 
in the previously stated objectives. A copy of the program can be found in 
Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER II 



INSTITUTE COiWEIlT 
Background 

The Institute centered around three major content areas—Instructional 
objectives, instructional sequences, and evaluation. Two other areas of 
instruction were covered, that being ABE library and home study programs and 
consumer education; hoi^ver, these simply consisted of a few lectures to 
orient the participants to the concepts involved. Therefore, no further 
mention will be made of then. The remainder of this chapter will center 
around the three content areas mentioned previously. 

Instructional Objectives 

A Curriculum Rationale 

This particular session emphasized the overall curriculum developtnent 

process at a general level. At the conclusion of the session, each participant 

was expected to be able to describe in writing the 'general process involved in: 

1. Determining the objectives of any educational program. 

Z, Selecting the learning experiences necessary to accomplish 
ti'jese objectives, 

3, Organizing the learning experiences for maximum learning. 

4. Evaluating the program to determine hov/ v^ell the objectives 
v/ere achieved. 

EducatiOiial Objectives 

This session emphasized the development of precisely stated objectives. 
At the conclusion, each participant was expected to be able to: 

1, Distinguish between uritten objectives that xtere behavioral 
and these that v/era not. 

2. Convert non-belwvioral objectives to behavioral ones. 



Selecting Appropriate 
Educational Objective's 

This sssslon emphasized the kinds of objectives that should be 

taught In educational Institutions. At the conclusion of this session, each 

participant v^as expected to be able to: 

1. Distinguish correctly betv/een objectives representing the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains of student 
behavior. 

2. Classify cognitive objectives as either the lowest or 
higher than the lowest level of the cognitive domain. 

3. ">1te cognitive objectives for a teaching session at a higher 
than the low-est level of cognition. 



Identifying Affective Objectives 

This session emphasized a strategy for genera t Inn affective objectives ^ 
At its conclusion, eact] participant v^as expected to be able to: 

1 . Describe the strategy recoinnended for Identifying measurable 
affective objectives. 

2, Generate a number of such ob^i;iCt1ves for an educational 
program. 



Establishing Performance Standards 

This session emphasized concrete v/ays of judging the adequacy of 
student accomplishments. Including both quantitative and qualitative 
techniques. At its conclusion, each participant m$ expected to be able to: 

1 . Identify the portion of an objective, If any, which describes 
a student performance standard (a level of achievement which 
alloi'/s the teacher to Identify those students i/ho have satisfac- 
torily achieved the objective). 

2. Identify the portion of an objective, if any, which describes 
the class performance standard (achievement levels used to 
judge the adequacy of 1ns!:ruction). 

3. liri te objectives containing both student and class performance 
levels, using both quantitative and qualitative standards. 



Defining Content for Objectives 

This session emphasized objectives that specified content that is 
ErJc senerallzable beyond a single test item. At Its conclusion, each participant 
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v;as Gxpecte<i to be albe to: 

1. Describe the desirable relationship an objective should 
have to test Items. 

2. Discriminate betv/een objectives v/hich possess content gen 
erality and those which do not. 

3. Co'wert objectives which are equivalent to test Items to 
those vjhich possess content generality. 



Instructional Sequences 

Teaching "ni^t s 
and lesson Plans 

Tills session emphasized reconDiended elements for teaching units and 
lesson plans. At its conclusion, each participant i-;as expected to be able to: 

1 . List the recommended elements of a teaching unit and of a 
lesson plan. 

2. Decide whether given operations should be carried out in 
developing lesson plans, teaching units, both, or Jieither. 



Analyzing learning Outcomes 

This session enjpfiasized the techniques cf task analysis that should 
be applied to learning objectives. At the conclusion of the session, each 
participant uas expected to be able to: 

1. Describe the strategy recommended for deciding on an instruc- 
tional sequence. 

2. Formulate relevant entry and en route behaviors for given 
instructional objectives. 



Appropriate Practice 

This session en^Jhaslzed the principle of "giving the learner 

opportunities to practice the behavior implied by an instructional objective." 

At Its ronclusion, each participant was expected to be able to: 

1. Distinguish between written examples of pupil activities 
according to v/hether they are equivalent practice, analogous 
practice, prerequisite tasks, or Irrelevant to a given 
objective, 

o 
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2. IHte out learning activities which constitute equivalent 
practlcfi, analogous practice, and prerequisite tasks for 
given Instructional objectives. 

Knowledge of Results 

This session anphaslzed the Importance of allot-Hng students to 
judge the adequacy of all Important responses made during an Instructional 
sequence. At Its conclusion, each participant v«s expected to be able to: 

1. Determine when a teacher Is using the "knov^ledge of results" 
orlnclple. 

2. Generate descriptions of diverse nietJiods of providing 
knoi.'ledge of results. 

Perceived Purpose 

This session emphasized the necessity of having students perceive 

tlie vorth of what they study. Four different methods v/ere examined— 

extrinsic rewards, exhortation, deduction, and Induction. At its conclusion, 

each participant was expected to be able to: 

1. Include perceived purpose activities in their instructional 
sequences. 

Distinguish bett'/een teachers who are and are not promoting 
perceived purpose and, if so, which of the four techniques 
are being used. 

3. IJrIte correct examples of each of the four perceived purpose 
procedures described when given a general topic and class 
description. 



Evaluation 

Systematic Instructional 
Decision iaklng 

This session emphasized a model for determining which instructional 
activities to include in a teaching sequence and whether the instructional 
sequence will be effective. At its conclusion, each participant was expected 
to be able to describe the difference beti^en a "teacher-artist" and a 
"teacher-technician" concept of Instruction. 



Evaluatlcn 

Tills session emphasized a rigorous system for assessment of teaching. 
Test construction. Item sampling, interpretation of student perfomance data, 
and the preassessnent of learner competency v/as examined. At its conclusion, 
each participant w'»s expected to be able to: 

1. Design both formal and Informal preassessment procedures 
v/hen given an objective. 

2. Construct a test Item which measures a given objective. 

3. liake defensible Inferences from test data. 



.lodorn > Measurement i'^thods 

This session empiiasized item sampling and criterion-referenced 
measurement. At its conclusion, each participant was expect e<J to be able to: 

1. Describe the nrinclpal purpose of criterion-referenced 
testinq and norm-referenced testing. 

2. Identify ivliether selected measurement operations are more 

appropriate for criterion-referenced or norm-referencxi 
testing. 

3. Classify descri ptions of measurement devices as either 
criterion-refereficed or norm-referenced. 

4. Distinguish bet\\feen measurement situations which require 
criterion-referenced or norm-referenced measures. 

ii. Describe the basic procedure for constituting tests by 
Item sampling. 



Experimental Designs 
for School Research" 

This session emphasized seven research designs— four of v/hlch v/ere 

recommended for evaluating educational programs. At its coriClusion» each 

participant was expected to be able to: 

1. Identify vhich of the seven ms being used In hypothetical 
descriptions of school research operations. 

2. Reconnend the correct one of the four strong designs for use 
In a particular school research situation. 



Instructional Supervision; A 
Criterion-Referenced Strategy 

This session emphasized a goal -referenced approach to supervision, 

uherein the supervisor's ti/o primary responsibilities are to aid the Instructor 

In selecting more defensible objectives and to assist him In attaining those 

objectives. At Its conclusion, each participant was expected to be able to: 

1. Describe the two primary functions of an Instructional 
supervisor who uses a criterion-referenced strategy. 

2. List four recomnended activities to be used by supervisors 
in carrying out each of those functions. 

3. Distinguish between descriptions of supervisory actions 
and/or decisions vrfilch are or are not consistent with a 
criterion-referenced strategy. 

Sumnary 

The participants i^re provided with learning experiences necessary 
to accomplishing all of the aforementioned objectives. In addition, they 
I'jere given practice In accomplishing the behaviors stated In each objective; 
and then, they were evaluated at the close of each session to determine hov; 
well they had achieved the objectives. 

Uhlle this Instruction ms of a general educational nature, some 
fifteen small group sessions, each approximately 1 1/2 hours long, were 
built Into tl^ program to enable the participants to practice the things they 
v/ere learning by Incorporating them into various facets of curriculum for 
aciult basic education. Each participant had to select a subject matter area 
of adult basic education and develop an instructional sequence using the 
principles and concepts taught. These had to be written and "handed-in" at 
the close of the Institute in order to detennine the degree to which each 
participant could operational Ize the theory and principles taught. 



CHAPTER III 



EVALUATIOi! 

Evaluation of the Institute ms of a "two pronged" nature. First, 
each participant was evaluated as to how well he or she had achieved the 
stated objectives. This had to do with grades for each participant since the 
Institute was offered for credit, and no further mention will be made of this 
In tills document. 

Second, data describing the ti^nty-eight people who participated 
and how they felt about the Institute were secured by a questionnaire (see 
Appendix R for a copy of the Instrument). The remainder of this chapter will 
be devoted to a presentation of this data along the following format: 

1. Profile of the participants. 

2. Physical facilities. 

3. Objectives. 

4. Program. 

5. Strengths. 
5. '.feaknesses. 

7. Overall rating. 

Profile of the Participants 
In regards to a profile of the participants. It was found that: 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the participants were females and 
twenty-five per cent were males, 

2. Approximately forty- three per cent were less than thirty-five 
years old and fifty-seven per cent were thirty-five and over. 

3. Fifty per cent were white, and fifty per cent were black. 

4. Almost sixty-eight per cent possessed a Bachelor's Degree, 
while thirty-two per cent possessed a Master's Degree. 
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5. Approximately fourteen per cent of the participants had 
less than one academic year of actual teaching experience in 
ABE, while fifty per cent had from one to three years experience, 
and thirty-six per cent had more than three years. 

6. Approximately fourteen per cent had less than two years 
experience in public schoors other than ABE, while fifty 
per cent had from two to ten years experience, and thirty- 
six per cent had more than ten years, 

7. Approximately fifty-seven per cent had this public school 
experience in elementary education, while thirty-two per 
cent had it in secondary education, with about eleven per 
cent indicating it v/as in some other area. 

8. Eleven per cent of the participants were enH)loyed full 
tir/ie in ABE, while eighty-nine per cent i/ere employed part- 



f;. Fifty-seven per cent were from West Tennessee, twenty-nine 
per cent from iliddle Tennessee, and fourteen per cent from 
East Tennessee. 



Relative to statements about the physical facilities provided at 
the Institute, the participants responded as follows:^ 



time. 



Physical Facilities 



Statement 



Score 



1. 



Adequate space was provided for 
large group meetings. 



4.5 



2. 



Adequate space v^as provided for 
snail group discussions. 



^.4 



^The scores were based on the following scale: 



5 = Strongly agree 2 « Disagree 

4 = Agree 1 » Strongly disagree 

3 = Undecided 



n 

Relative to statements about the objactlves of the Institute, the 
participants responded as follows:^ 

Statement Score 

1. The objectives of the Institute i^re 

relevant to the needs of the participants. 4,5 

2. ThL' objectives of the Institute vfere 

clearly defined to the participants. 4.8 

3. Adequate time was available for the 
objectives of the Institute to be 

accomplished. 4.3 

Program 

Relative to statements about the program provided at the Institute* 
the participants responded as follows:^ 

Statement Score 

1. The content of the Institute was 

relevant to my needs. 4.4 

2. The program of the Institute was in 

line with the stated objectives. 4.8 

3. Adequate lines of communication 
v.'ere established between staff and 

participants. 4,8 

4. The content of the Institute i/as such 
that it answered questions that concerned 

me relative to n\y job. 4.4 

Strengths 

lihen asked to indicate the strengths of the Institute, the participants 
responded as follows: 

1. It helped the participants learn hov^ to state objectives 



2see Footnote 1. 
3see Footnote 1. 
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more precisely for Instructional purposes. 

2. Overall knovjledge on how to write objectives vas superbly presented. 

3. The objectives were clearly defined; sufficient time was allotted; 
tests were fair; nice professor. 

4. Fupil -teacher ratio; goodness of professor to explain, explain, 
and re-explain. 

5. The preplanning of the proposed content was of yreat significance; 
the objectives of the Institute were executed v/ell; all participants 
were allowed to contribute. 

6. The objectives were explained and followed; the overall atmosphere 
was very good for the learning situation. 

7. The inforiTBtion presented was needed by all ABE teachers; practical 
application of the material; professor's ability to successfully 
conimunicate and retain the interest of the participants. 

C. The professor; material was presented in an interesting v.'ay. 

9. The professor; i^ll organized. 

10. Subject matter was covered thoroughly; the professor did an 
excellent job. 

TL The information presented was needed by all; infonnation vjas 
not boring; taught by an excerient professor; all was very 
interesting. 

11!. How to determine proper objectives. 

13. The Institute provided a very practical comnon sense approach 
to teaching, which is badly needed in all phases of education. 

14. Day by day interaction of participants. 

15. Provided an opportunity for all the participants to get involved 
In the planning and v/riting of behavioral objectives. 

16. The professor. 

17. Learning how to develop an ABE curriculum. 

18. I was able to learn hovi to write behavioral objectives. 

19. The professor clearly explained the objectives as stated. 

20. Objectives were stated clearly; all participants v^ere treated 

as adults; great rapport between staff and participants; teachina 
techniques used were excellent. 
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21. 



The rapport betvveen the professor and the students \m$ excellent. 



22. 



The film strips; putting what we learned into actions the 
professor's attitude. 



23. 



Thp professor's presentations. 



IJeaknesses 



l^en esked to indicate the weaknesses of the Institute, the participants 
responded as follo\;s: 

1. The small groups should have been given more specific tasks 
to do, questions to answer, or lessons to plan, g 

2. The participants should have had more discussions in the 
time alloted for that purpose. 

3. It siiould have been reared more toward everyday problems 
In th2 ABE program. 

4. None (five responses). 

5. The visual aids need to be geared to a more simple vocabulary 
so that a participant can "take in" the material faster and 
easier. 

G. ileeded more time to digest the information presented— 

Institute should be for more than two weeks (four responses). 

7. i'ioved too slow- common sense knowledge sometimes stated in 
obscure terms. 

C. Some of the material appeared to he contradictory. 



Three overall measures of the effectiveness of the Institute were 
taken. First, the participants uere asked to Indicate their agreenrent or 
disagreement with the follov/ing statement; "As a result of the Institute. 
I feel that I v;in now be better able to perform my job." The score for 
this item v/as 4.5.^ 



Overall Rating 



^Sae Footnote 1 
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Second, the participants were asked to Indicate their overall 
rating of the Institute from very high to very low. The score for this item 
was 4.8.^ 

Third, the participants were asked to fill out the Kropp-Verner 
Evaluation Scale.^ This is an attitude scale consisting of twenty itenis 
arranged in rank order of value, i/ith item number one being the best thing 
that could be checked about the program, item number tvsc, the second best, 
am! so on, with item number tvjenty being the least favorable response. 

A median score value was determined for each of these twenty Items 
by Kropp and Verner. This ranged frm 1.13 for item number one to 10.89 for 
item number twenty. Consequently, the closer a participant's score 
approximated 1.13, the higher the rating for the educational session, and 
the closer it approximated 10.09, the lower the rating. 

IJhen the scores for the participants at the Institute v/ere 
tabulated, the rating given was 2.95, which meant that only four more positive 
items vere above this rating, while fifteen less favorable items viere below it. 

Sunmary and Comments 
As one peruses the data presented in this chapter, it Is evident 
tliat the Institute v/as very successful from the viewpoint of the participants. 
The strengths versus the weaknesses listed by the participants support this 
conclusion. In addition, one hundred per cent of the participants indicated 
that they favored additional Institutes of this type—a furt^ier evidence of 
their satisfaction. 



^The scores were based on the following scale: 

5 « Very high 2 = Low 

4 » High 1 » Very low 

3 = Medium 

^Russell Kropp and Coolie Verner, "An Attitude Scale Technique for 
Evaluating lieetlngs," Adult Education . Vol. VII, No. 4 (Summer* 1S57), 
pp. 212-215. 
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llhen asked to indicate the topics on which they would like to 
attend future Institutes, the participants responded as follows: 

1. Reading (four responses). 

2. Consumer education (tv/o responses). 

3. Student retention {tm responses). 

4. Student recruitnent. 

5. Teacher-student conmuni cation. 

C. Specifically, hoi/ to begin an ABE class. 
7. Dealing v.'ith the ABE student directly and the subject matter. 
3. Attention devoted to ABE students who are not GED potentials. 
9. GED preparation. 

10. liore basic needs. 

11. Library skills. 

12. iiore on curriculum development. 

13. Testing materials for ABE. 

14. Bring some of the better participants back to a follov.'-up 
institute to develop specific subject units. 
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PROGRAi-i FOU TEMUESSEE ADE CURRICULUM DEVELOP. iEMT 
INSTITUTE, JU.JE 17-2G, 1574 



n:3C . 0:35 

C:35 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 1E:0C 

12:00 - 1:15 
1:1S - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

4:30 - 5:30 

8:30 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 

12:00 - 
1:15 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

4:30 - 5:30 



llondayt June 17 

UELCOiiE 
Billy iiac Jones 

REGISTRATIOW 
Charles Gcfodpasture 

BREAK 

ORIEivTATION 
Donnle Outton 
Billy Glover 
Jeannette Gunter 

LUHCH 

SIALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Donnle Outton 

BREAK 

S:»ALL GROUP SESSIOMS 
Jeannette Gunter 

STAFF I JEETIHS 



Tuesday. June 13 

A CURRICULUM RATIOriALE 
Donnle Outton 

BREAK 

S:i/\LL GROUP SESSIONS 
Billy Glover 

LUKCH 

EDlK:ATJOimL OBJECTIVES 
Oonnie Outton 

BREAK 

S.m.1 GROUP SESSIONS 
Jerry Graham 
Jeannette Gunter 

STAFF MEETING 
13 



8:30 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:15 
1:15 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

4:30 - 5:30 
7:00 - 9:00 



8:30 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:15 
1:15 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

4:30 - 5:30 
7:00 - 9:00 
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Wednesday, June IS 

SELECTING APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 
Donnie Dutton 

BREAK 

&IALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Billy Glover 

LUHCH 

IDEm iFVn'iG AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 
Donnle Dutton 

BREAK 

ESTABLISHING PERFORllANCE STANDARDS 
Donnie Dutton 

STAFF HEETING 

SilALL GROUP SESSIOi'iS 
Jeannette Gunter 



Thursday. June 20 

DEFINE CONTORT FOR OBJECTIVES 
Donnle Dutton 

BREAK 

TEACHING UNITS AND LESSON PLANS 
CH)nn1e Dutton 

LUNCH 

SmLL GROUP SESSIONS 
Jeannette Gunter 

BREAK 

ANALYZING LEARNING OUTCO^iES 
Donnle Dutton 

STAFF HEETING 

mil GROUP SESSIONS 
Jerry Graham 



8:30 - 10:00 



10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 



12:00 - 1:15 
1:15 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

8:30 - 10:00 

16:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:15 
1:15 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 

4:30 - 5:30 
7:00 - 9:00 



Friday. June 21 

ABE KOIIE STUDY PR06RAf4 
Blake Welch 
Oimy Jordan 
Emily Travis 
lola Vaught 

BREAK 

ABE LIBRARY PROGRAfl 
Blake Helch 
J1nr\y Jordan 
Norma Ritchie 
lola Vaught 

aiALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Jerry Graham 

BREAK 

Si'iALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Jer»*y Graham 



Itonday, June 24 

APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 
Oonnle Outton 

BREAK 

KNOllEDGE OF RESULTS 
Donnle Outton 

LUNCH 

PERCEIVED PURPOSE 
Oonnle Outton 

BREAK 

SHALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Billy Glover 

STAFF flEETING 

SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 
Jerry Graham 
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Tuesday. June 25 

8:30 - 10:00 SYSTBtATIC HISTRUCTIONAL DECISION- 

iMING 
Donnle Out ton 

10:00 - 10:30 BREAK 

10:30 - 12:00 EVALUATIOM 

Oonnle Outton 

12:00 - 1:15 LUPICH 

1:15 - 2:30 STIAIL GROUP SESSIONS 

Billy Glover 

2:3C - 3:00 BREAK 

3:00 - 4:30 MODERN MEASURE1EMT flETHODS 

Oonnle Dutton 

4:30 - 5:30 STAFF MEETING 



l•tednesdaA^ June 2G 

8:30 - 10:00 EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS FOR SCHOOL RESEARCH 

Oonnle Dutton 

10:00 - 10:30 BREAK 

10:30 - 12:00 SHALL GROUP SESSIONS 

Jeannette Gunter 

12:00 - 1:15 LUNCH 

1:15 - 2:30 INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION: A CRITERION 

REFERENCED STRATEGY 
Donnfe Dutton 

2:30 - 3:00 ;REAK 

3:00 - 4:30 SUiltARY 

Oonnle Dutton 

4:30 - 5:30 STAFF MEETING 

7:00 - 3:00 SflALL GROUP SESSIONS 

Jerr^ Graham 



ERJ.C 



8:30 - 10:00 

10:00 . 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:15 
1:15 - 2;30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:30 



8:30 . 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12:00 
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Thursday. June 27 

COr^SmiER EDUCATION 
Jerry Graham 

BREAK 

CONSUIER EDtK:ATION 
Jerry Graham 

REVIEW 
Oonnle Dutton 

BREAK 

REVIBi 
Donnle Dutton 

Friday. June 28 

EVALUATION 
Donnle Dutton 

BREAK 

ADMINISTRATIVE t^AP-W* 
Donnle Dutton 



APPENDIX B 



ERIC 



cVAJ-UATION OF 
ABE CURRICULU.I DEVELOP! lEMT INSTITUTE 
JUNE 17-28, 1974 

PERSONAL DATA 

SEX 

[lale 

Female 

AGE 

Less than 35 

35 and over 

RACE 

Black 

IJhite 

Other 

DEGREE PRESEfrTLY HELD 

Less than Bachelor's 

Bachelor's 

[taster's 

Specialist 

ACTUAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN ABE 

Less than 1 academic year 

1-4 academic years 

5 or more academic years 

Not applicable 
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6. HUilBER OF YEARS EXPERIENCE lU PUBLIC SCHOOLS OTHER TriAi^ ABE 

Less than 2 years 

2-10 years 

ilore than 10 years 

7. HAS YOUR EXPERIENCE, AS LISTED IW ITEI 6, BEEN PRIJIARILY IN 

Elementary education 

Secondary education 

Other (Specify) 

8. pRESErrr abe employment 

Full-time 

Part-time 

9. PLACE OF EHPLOYMENT 

llest Tennessee 

i fiddle Tennessee 

^East Tennessee 

Following are some statements with which you may agree or disagree. 
There are no correct or incorrect answers so feel free to express 
your feelings. Please give us your ovm opinion about these items 
by c ircling the ansv/er that best describes how you feel. Also, a 
blan . is provided after each statement for any written comments 
that you may care to make. 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

10. ADEQUATE SPACE WAS PROVIDED FOR LARGE GROUP MEETINGS. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Cominents : 
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n. ADEQUATE SPACE WAS PROVIDEO FOR SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



CoiJinents : 



OBJECTIVES 

12. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE II^STITUTE IJERE RELEVAfTT TO THE NEEDS 
OF THE PARTICIPAf^TS. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



Comments : 



13. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE lUSTITUTE WERE CLEARLY DEFINED TO 
THE PARTICIPAf.TS. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Consents : 



14. THE PARTICIPANTS HAD Ai4 OPPORTUfllTY TO COirTRIBUTE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COIfTEflT OF THE INSTITUTE. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Comments : 



15. ADEQUATE TlilE l^S AVAIUBLE FOR THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
INSTITUTE TO BE REALIZED. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Comments : 



ERIC 
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PR0GRA11 

16. THE CONTENT OF THE INSTITUTE UAS RELEVANT TO JW WEEDS. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Consents: 



17. THE mOfVui OF THE INSTITUTE liAS IN LINE lilTH THE STATED 
OBJECTIVES. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Conments : 



13. ADEQUATE LINES OF COiBIUHICATION HERE ESTABLISHED BETWEEfl 
STAFF AiiD PAUTICIPAMTS AT THE INSTITUTE. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Comments: 



10. THE CONTENT OF THE INSTITUTE llAS SUCH THAT IT AiJSWERED 
QUESTIONS THAT CONCEt^ilED liE RELATIVE TO rW JOB. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Convnents: 



20. AS A RESULT OF THE INSTITUTE. I FEEL THAT I HILL HQU BE 
ABLE TO PERFORII r.Y JOU ilORE SATISFACTORILY. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

Comments : 



ERIC 
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21. I:Y OVEKALL rating FOK the institute IS: 

Very Very 
Klqh High iledium Low Lov/ 

Comnents : 



Please complete the following items: 

22. Identify the greatest overall strengths of the Institute. 



23. Identify the greatest overall v/eaknesses of the Institute. 



24. Do you favor additional Institutes of this type? 

Yes 

no 



25. If you ansu'ered Item 24 yes , please indicate some of the 
topics that you feel wouTcTheed to be covered. 



KROPP-VERMEk EVALUATION SCALE* 



Please fol lou directions careful 1y ; Read all t\«nty of the 
following statements. Check as ntany statements as necessary 
to describe your reaction to the Institute. 



1. It was one of the nwst raardlng experiences 1 have 

ever had. 

2. Exactly what I wanted. 

3. ^I hope we can have another one In the near future. 

4. ^It provided the kind of experience that I can apply 

to my Qvm situation. 

5. ^It helped me personally. 

6. ^It solved some problenis for me. 

7. ^I think it served its purpose. 

8. I t had some merits. 

9. ^It v/as fair. 

10. ^It was neither very good nor very poor. 

11. I vms mildly disappointed. 

12. ^It was not exactly what I needed. 

13. ^It was too general, 

H. ^I am not taking any new ideas away. 

15. ^rt didn't hold my Interest. 

16. ^It was much too superficial. 

17. leave dissatisfied. 

13. ^It was very poorly planned, 

10. I didn't learn a thing. 

20, It v/as a complete waste of time. 



♦Russell Kropp and Coolie Verner. 

(If you v/ish» add any comments on reverse side of this page.) 
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